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DISTRICT OF MASSACHUSETTS, TO WIT : 
District Clerk’s Office. 

BE IT REMEMBERED, That on the twenty-sixth day of Jan- 
uary, A. D. 1820, in the forty-fourth year of the Independence of the 
United States of America, Timothy Swan, of the said District, has de- 
posited in this office the title of a book, the right whereof he claims as 
proprietor, in the words following, ¢o wit : 


“ THE CLUB-ROOM,” 


In conformity to the act of the Congress of the United States, en- 
titled, ** An Act for the encouragement of Jearning, by securing the 
copies of maps, charts and books, to the authors and | proprietors of such 
copies during the times therein mentioned :” and also to an Act entitled, 
‘ An Act supplementary to an Act, entitled an Act for the encourage- 
ment of learning, by securing the copies of maps, charts and books, to 
the authors and proprietors of such copies during the times therein 
mentioned ; and extending the benefits thereof to the arts of designing, 
engravng and etching historical] and otber prints.” 

J. W. DAVIS, Clerk of the District of Massachusetts. 
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CLUB-ROOM. 


How Cesar or Epaminondas 


Could ne’er without names have been known to us. 


March 7, Tuesday evening. 


Wuen the hero of La Mancha set forth upon 
his chivalrous expedition, his chief concern was 
to accommodate himself with some curious name, 
which might express at once the whole dignity 
of his character, and by its invincible terrors sub- 
due one half of his opponents without the trouble 
of fighting. In like manner, Club, when he had 
determined to sally forth, set about the coinage of 
some ingenious name, which might express in 
two syllables his various accomplishments, and by 
tickling the ears of his readers, dispose them to the 
better reception of any unpalatable truths. 

But let it not be imagined that this was done in 


a servile spirit of imitation, as many were of opin- 
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ion, that we should insinuate ourselves into the pub- 
lic confidence without any name at all, and it was 
hinted, that several modern authors had found a 
judicious concealment of their names the most ap- 
proved specific for making them notorious. It was, 
however, made sufficiently evident, that names must 
be of the highest importance, since by their inher- 
ent virtue alone, without any very definite mean- 
ing, or indeed any meaning at all, our most puis- 
sant rulers, (the sovereign people) are, and always 
have been, either led by the nose, or set together 
by the ears, as might be deemed most for the good 
ofthe country. It was, moreover, proved that the 
excellent people of this place, simply from their at- 
tachment to the primitive name of town, have long 
and patiently submitted to the superintendance 
of that despotic tribunal, facetiously denomina- 
ted Select-men, and to divers other calamities, 
all of which they have cheerfully entailed upon 
their posterity unto the third and fourth genera- 
tion.* 

It has been very generally recommended by phi- 
losophers of the last two centuries (heaven forgive 
their ignorance) to drink deep of the fountains of 


* No doubt, Club, inasmuch as relates to posterity, alludes princi- 
pally to the picturesque undulations of the streets and the occasional 
introduction of a trap-door, flight of steps, or even the corner of a 


house upon the side walks, as may be most agreeable to the proprietor. 
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knowledge, as “a little learning is dangerous,” 
but it is now known, (we speak from experience, ) 
that too much learning is still more so, and we are 
often exposed to great inconvenience from this cir- 
cumstance, in the discussion of a doubtful question, 
as each individual comes fraught with a superabun- 
dance of demonstrations establishing the truth of his 
own theory to the utter discomfiture of every other ; 
in consequence of which, our negotiations, like 
those of some other great politicians, terminate gene- 
rally in the status ante bellum. We had actually 
no less than seven meetings extraordinary to adjust 
a title for our paper. The Epicureans would have 
christened it Hotch-pot(the old English for pudding) 
containing, as Lord Lyttleton informs us, “not one 
thing only, but one thing with many other things 
together,”’ which by the variety of its ingredients 
would show forth the very nature of our work. 
But to this the Dyspeptics, (a modern party, who 
have gradually grown out of the former, and like 
many other colonies, now quarrel with the parent 
stock,) objected, from a persuasion that so gross a 
name must necessarily exclude it from all persons 
of delicate tastes—and digestions. 

The Cynics recommended “Tales of the tub,” 
and the Peripatetics proposed Velocipede. In this 
crisis, being,’as usual unanimously divided in our 
opinions, we determined to follow the example of 
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the ancient Greeks, whe, when each man had voted 
himself the best general at the siege of Troy, wise- 
ly ballotted for the second best ; and in precisely 
the same manner did we at length resolve upon the 
very ingenious name of Club-Room. 

As this is the proper place, we cannot refrain 
from felicitating both ourselves and the public, 
upon the selection of so significant a title, which, 
we do assure them, is a careful translation from the 
Svamoro Of Xenophon, and was done into Eng- 
lish by a learned Professor of the University, solely 
with a view to this publication. 

We can say little more, as we are under serious 
injunctions not to divulge the secrets of our frater- 
nity, which we have hitherto effected—by not ad- 
mitting any into it; a curious recipe, obtained with 
great difficulty, from that mysterious and justly 
admired institution, the society of Free Masons. 
And nothing, but our regard for the public weal, 
would induce us to communicate a law pass- 
ed at our first convention, and which has hitherto 
superseded, as ii has in a manner inclosed within 
itself all other laws whatever—vide-licet—to have 
no laws at all—and we would strenuously recom- 
mend the same to the serious attention of both 
branches of the legislature, as, in the first place, 
peculiarly adapted to the genius of republican in- 


stitutions, and secondly, as one, that will save both 
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them and the state a prodigious waste of time and 
money, if adopted at an early period of the session. 

We will also hint, for the gratification of a cer- 
tain class of our readers, that we are all of us in the 
state of ‘ single blessedness,’ with the exception of 
two, who would certainly have been expelled for 
such tergiversation, had they not professed Gyne- 
cocracy, a sect of philosophy which we hold in 
great reverence, as it was founded by the immortal 
Socrates, and for some account of which, we would 
refer our readers to the life of that great man as 
compiled by Diogenes Laertius, and also—to John- 
son’s Dictionary. 

Now we have suffered thus much to get abroad 
respecting ourselves, we would caution any igno- 
rant or malicious people against imagining this 
work to be the cream of our wits, for in truth, it is 
nothing but the froth and overflowings of them, 
which, if they choose, they may scoop up, and if not, 
it may run to waste; we care not agroat. We are 
a set of peaceable citizens, whe have been long ac- 
customed to laugh away care on Tuesday evenings, 
and if our papers can enlighten the public, why we 
have no objection ; those of us, who have been used 
to light their cigars with them, will be the only 
sufferers. 


We must mention, in confirmation ofthis, that at 
the last meeting we actually consumed three scenes 
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of a tragedy, together with an entire Dramati» 
Persone, one essay upon religious toleration—very 
combustible, one metaphysical ditto upon oysters, 
three others—subjects uncertain. We must not for- 
get to specify a very ingenious treatise upon’ archi- 
tecture, showing incontestably, that our enlightened 
town is fully entitled to the premium publickly of- 
fered by the Grand Duke of Tuscany for the dis- 
covery of asixth order—further showing, that this 
should be called the Dyspeptic order; that the 
height of the shaft is equal to at least twenty of its 
diameters, which being just double the height of 
any Other before known, proves of itself the ab- 
surdity of Buffon’s theory, that every thing in this 
country has a tendency to dwindle from its original 
scale in Europe ; to which was annexed a digres- 
sion upon the Boston state-house, showing sundry 
patriotic reasons, why the dome was manufactured 
in the shape and colour of an Indian pudding, as 
typical of the great staple dish of New-England. 

_ We heartily commiserate the public upon the 
loss of so much valuable matter, which it never be- 
fore entered into our heads to preserve. And we 
must beg them not to set their hearts in future upon 
any particular quantity or even quality. 

It is true we are fully equal to Hamlet’s players 

in the various departments of “tragedy, comedy, 
history, pastoral,” &c. but we are uncommonly 
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discreet in the exercise of our powers. We men- 
tion this for the composure of certain young ladies, 
who, we understand were somewhat disconcerted 
by the intimations thrown out in our last number, 
of a real apparition ; and we beg them to lay aside 
their apprehensions, as, in our opinion, it will turn 
out nothing more than a Cock-lane ghost after all. 

Our book has been favoured with the usual 
introductory compliments paid to works of merit 
upon their entrance into life; and has been de- 
nounced as both flat and stale, and some promising 
little critics have even discovered, that we are 
down right imitators of Salmagundi and the 
Sketch Book. But all such reflections we put 
down to the account of sheer ignorance and bad 
taste, to say no worse, and we recommend their 
authors to read deeper and grow wiser. We have 
dressed up a variety of fine things, some of which 
cannot fail of pleasing every palate which is not 
absolutely vitiated ; but for the benefit of those, 
who are intractable, we will relate a true story. 

In those golden days so justly admired, when 
rivers overflowed with milk and honey, when even 
east winds came freighted with health and happi- 
ness, and Spring was the fairest season of the 
year, Jupiter, perceiving that brutes were of no 
service to man, (who neither fed upon their flesh, 


nor compelled their labour.) and considering that 
7 
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this state of things could not last long, humanely 
fitted up a paradise for their abode, with every 
dainty, which could gratify the most fastidious ap- 
petites, where they might revel unmolested during 
this short season of innocence and tranquillity. 
The flocks and herds wantoned in the luxuriance 
of flowery pastures, and even the wild tenants of 
the forest, forgetting their ferocious natures, slaked 
their thirst in the unstained waters of the fountains, 
and banquetted upon the fruits, which hung in 
large ripe clusters from the branches. Amidst 
this general harmony the ears of Jupiter were as- 
sailed by certain shrill discordant sounds, which 
rose from the garden, and as he was not yet fa- 
miliar with the various dialects of his four-footed 
community, he brushed away the clouds from be- 
neath him, and perceived that the noise proceeded 


from a drove of asses, who were complaining bit- 


terly, that, amid all this profusion, there were no 
thistles and brambles, nothing which they had 
been accustomed to esteem as dainties. Alas! 
replied Jupiter, fool that [I was, I should have 
reflected, that a garden without brambles could, 
indeed, be no paradise for asses. 
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LAKE GEORGE. 


It was a still 
And calmy bay, on the one side sheltered 
With the brode shadow of an hoarie hill; 


On the other side an high rock toured still. 
**e¥ke&# eH EF KE HE HK HE 
Waiting to pass, he saw whereas did swim 


Along the shore, as swift as glaunce of eye, 

A litle gondelay, bedecked trim, 

With boughs and arbours woven cunningly, 
That like a litle forest seemed outwardly ; 


And therein sat a lady fresh and faire. 
FAERIE QUEENE. 
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Ir any of my readers have ever visited these 
transparent waters, and have wound their way 
among the thousand little woody islands which 
sprinkle their surface from Fort George to the falls 
of Ticonderoga, they may have remarked just 
beyond Bolton, at the bottom of a beautiful inlet, 
or bay, formed by two craggy promontories of the 
western shore, a small dwelling house, upon 
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which the fingers of time seem to have wrought 
more ruinously than man, in the pride of his do- 
minion, is accustomed to allowthem. It stands 
lone and desolate. Storms have shattered its roof, 
and wild shrubs have already sprung up in dark 
profusion over its avenues; while the white-col- 
umned portico, which was wont to look so cheer- 
ing to the eye of the passenger, has put on the 
damp and mouldering garment of decay. 

Some years ago business led me to the Cana- 
dian frontier by that route. I travelled alone in a 
light waggon. A part of the road, which was ex- 
tremely rugged, stretched along the bold shore of 
the lake ; sometimes winding up the craggy side 
of the mountain, and sometimes running close to the 
precipice, which from the height of two or three bun- 
dred feet, flung its huge and dusky shadow into the 
mirrour beneath. As I was anxious to reach my 
inn before night-fall, and blue mists were already 
beginning to gather upon the lake, I quickened the 
pace of my horse wherever the smoothness of the 
road would permit. I had just past a young foot- 
traveller, and was turning a sharp corner formed 
by a rock shelving out of the mountain’s side, 
when my horse started suddenly, and carrying 
the wheel of my waggon over a fallen fragment, 
dashed me to the ground. I fell near the edge of 
the cliff where its surface was already considerably 
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inclined. I seized upon a small projection of the 
rock. It loosened and gave way under my grasp. 
I slipped downward, and found not even a bram- 
ble within reach, when I felt myself suddenly 
stayed by I knew not what. It was the young 
man I had just passed, who sprang forward, and, 
not without imminent hazard of following me in 
my fall, caught the skirt of my coat at the instant 
{ was rolling over the brink. Supporting himself 
by the frail bough of a dwarf-oak which grew a 
little above, he held me hanging by a thread over 
‘the dark valley of the shadow of death. The 
fragment, which I had loosened, fell—and the sul- 
len splash of the water, which received it, just 
reached my ear. From that moment I became in- 
sensible. 

On recovery I found myself on a bed. ‘Three 
or four faces were bending over me with expres- 
sions of the deepest concern, and a beautiful girl 
was bathing my temples. I looked her my thanks 
—it was all I could. Presently the door opened, 
and a voice anxiously asked—‘ how is he—will 
he live ?? ‘Hush!’ she replied, in a low whisper, 
‘he is well enough to hear yeu.’ It was my young 
preserver, who entered, and brought with him the 
doctor of the neighbouring village. It were te- 
dious to detail all the symptoms of inward injury, 
and prognostics of impending fever, which were 
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found about me by this rustic son of AXsculapius. 
Let it suffice that my limbs were pronounced un- 
broken, though badly bruised—that I submitted 
quietly to remedies, which I had not strength to 
resist—in short, that I was well enough in a few 
days, in spite of all circumstance of delay, to 
enjoy the society of the kind friends who attended 
me, and the beauties of their romantic residence. 

The name of my host was Burton—a robust and 
well-looking man, just entering life’s downward 
path. He was by birth an Englishman, and had 
been a soldier in his youth—served in America 
during our revolutionary war—was taken prisoner, 
with many of his countrymen, at 'Ticonderoga— 
fell in love with a young woman in that neighbour- 
hood, whom he married soon after the declaration 
of peace—and having acquired a competent for- 
tune in merchandize, hastened to indulge an En- 
elishman’s taste for rural pursuits in this delight- 
ful spot. 

Mary Burton, his only daughter, was a_beauti- 
ful girl just turned of eighteen; adorned with all 
the sensibilities of her sex ; and if she wanted the 
accomplishments of a fine lady, she had that, which 
more than compensates for them all—uniform sim- 
plicity and gaiety of heart. It was she whom I 
first discovered among the group standing about 
me, watching with tender anxiety the earliest 
symptoms of returning life. 
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But my readers would perhaps know something 
of my youthful preserver. He was not of the Bur- 
ton family, though constantly with them. His 
name was Arthur Murray. Of good parentage and. 
liberal attainments, a boyish romance first led him 
to that neighbourhood; for his continuance there, 
you have perhaps already guessed that something 
might be attributed to the charms of Mary Burton. 
The old folks looked with pleasure on the growing 
attachment between them, and had recently grant- 
ed a glad consent to their union. 

The only other inmates of the parlour were two 


‘rosy-cheeked boys, many years younger, yet con- 


stant companions of the kind-hearted Arthur. Nor 
let me exclude from the family roll, Rover, the 
large Newfoundland dog, who was allowed to par- 
ticipate in most of the family pleasures. 

It was an uncommonly happy circle. Separated 
from the rest of mankind—unsullied by the cold 
selfish pleasures of the city—the absorbing cares 
of avarice and pride—home was their world ;— 
they indulged not a wish beyond ‘the happy val- 
ley,’ but lived peaceful and contented, with all 
the sympathies of life wrapped up in the little 
compass of a few loving hearts. [If this be seclu- 
sion, who would exchange it for the refined vani- 
ties of fashion—the turmoils of interest and ambi- 
tion—the modish sensibilities which wear the 
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semblance of feeling, and obliterate the feeling 
itself ! 

And then the scenery about them was so exqui- 
sitely touching! In the freshness of the dawn, used 
to delight, with Rover only by my side, to climb 
the neighbouring hill, and catch the first ruddy 
tint that gleamed upon the lake—and at noon to 
stretch myself in some shady recess and watch the 
white sail, now lost behind the bold head-land, 
now gliding among the trees, and now cutting the 
clear expanse of water—or inthe stillness of night, 
broken only by the moan of the sad whip-poor- 
will, and the fret of waters, to muse upon the wild- 
ness of the scene, and commune with unearthly 
forms, which seemed to be flitting in the moon- 
beam ;—but most of all, I delighted, on a fine 
afternoon, to join the little family party, in Ar- 
thur’s pleasure-boat, sailing from island to island, 
each beauty presenting itself in ever new and va- 
rying lights, and the sweet artless song of Mary, 
who seemed to be the fairy spirit of the lake, war- 
bling in my ear. And I would not, even now, 
mingled as my recollectious are with melancholy 
and sorrow, I would not, for any earthly good, suffer 
the memory of this delicious period to fade upon 
the tablet of my heart, It was one of the few few 
green and sunny spots, which lie scattered over the 


dark waste of time. 
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But the day at length arrived, when the impe- 
rious calls of business—that perpetual intruder on 
the poetry of life—must tear me from the friends 
and scenes, which I so dearly loved. I had already 
lingered much longer on the hospitality of the 
Burtons than necessity required; and I know 
not when I should have left them, had I waited till 
either my own inclination, or their friendly impor- 
tunities had ceased. I bade adieu—but not without 
a willing promise to visit them once more on my 
return. 7 

About three weeks elapsed. I had despatched 
my business, and was returning homeward light- 
hearted and free, when, after toiling up a long and 
dusty hill, I caught sight again, at a few miles 
distance, of the green refreshing valley and the 
pure crystal within it. My pulse beat high with 
expectation. My horse had not forgotten the hos- 
pitality of the Burtons, and we rapidly approached 
these well-remembered scenes. As I descended 
the last hill, and some time before I reached the 
house, Rover came bounding along, with every 
demonstration of joy, to welcome my return. 
Upon entering, the domestics, who were making 
ready their evening repast, informed me, that the 
whole family had gone upon the water in Arthur’s 
pleasure-boat. 


Taking Rover with me, I strayed down to 
8 
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the neighbourhood of their landing-place, and 
seated myself on acliff, which overlooked the lake. 
The waters of Lake George are peculiarly transpa- 
rent. Ihave often looked out of a boat upon its 
pebbly bed, and thought I might easily have 
waded to the shore, when in truth my oar’s length 
could not reach the bottom. It was from this sin- 
gular beauty, as well as the tout ensemble of witch- 
ing scenery about it, that the Indians, who formerly 
inhabited the adjacent territories, believed the bo- 
som of the lake to be the abode of the Great Spirit; 
and the French priests, who came to convert them, 
infected with the superstition of the place, named 
it the Holy Water; and either imagining it to be 
uncommonly pure, or else believing it to be really 
endowed with a peculiar sanctity, used to send 
vessels filled with it to their native country, to be 
used in the sacred rites of their church. This af- 
ternoon was remarkably calm and cloudless. The 
opposite shore hung in the water, with such truth 
and life of expression, that it looked like thescenery 
of another world, calmer and more lovely than our 
own. , 
Presently, however, a breeze sprung from the 
east. The smooth surface just curled beneath its 
kiss ; and, in a short time, I observed the full sail 
of the pleasure-boat emerging at no great distance 
from behind a little knoll, that had concealed it. 
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{t was shaping its homeward course. The sun 
was fast declining towards the western mountain--- 
upon whose summit was piled a thick mass of 
snowy clouds. Every thing promised a glorious 
sunset. | 

I sat wrapped in the dream of expectation, meas- 
uring the long ripple which the boat left upon the 
lake, and thinking within myself, whether they 
could reach home before dusk. lI turned to- 
wards the sun, to judge from: his height, how 
many minutes the light of day had yet to live. I 
was immediately struck by the uncommon richness 
of the white fleece, which was rolling itself, vol- 
ume upon volume, into a thousand wild, fantastic 
shapes. At the same moment, a small black cloud 
seemed suddenly to grow out of the mountain. As 
it rose, it swelled, and spread itself, like a pall, 
over the rich mass of vapours, effacing one by one 
the beauties of the gorgeous spectacle. ‘The wind 
freshened from the east—but the thunder-cloud 
still steered against it ; and sailed on, in sullen ma- 
jesty, like some dusky spirit, regardless of the op- 
posing element. ‘The sun was obscured, anda 
cold shade thrown over the lake. ‘The leaves 
rustled through the forest with a noise, like the 
long roll of the ocean on some distant beach, and a 
dull low meaning seemed to move upon the waters. 
All nature portended one of those tremendous 
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storms, Which there, in seasons of the profoundest 
calm, pour in a moment out of the hollows of the 
surrounding mountains. I looked back anxiously 
for my friends. Their bark had neared the bay, 
and was still gallantly cleaving the waves. I 
thought I could distinguish Arthur at the helm, 
proudly steering his little treasure, fearful but for 
those, whom he loved dearer than life. I waved 
my handkerchief, and it was answered. Rover 
stood just below me, snuffing the air, and wagging 
his tail in silent expectation. 

The heavens were now completely overcast— 
the thunders rolled heavily, nearer and nearer, and 
big round drops splashed here and there upon the 
water. Presently there was a blinding flash, and 
an explosion shaking the cliff to its very root. 
The long broken peal, that followed, reverberated 
from crag to crag, and died away in theefar dis- 
tance. ‘There was amomentary pause ;—the gates 
of heaven were loosed, and the water fell in sheets, 
as if another lake were emptying itself from the 
sky. Icould just discern the little bark through 
the thick rain. In spite of the fury of the storm it 


gained its way, and had already reached the en- 
trance to its harbour. A few moments more, and 
it was safe.— W hile I was yet looking at it, a sud- 
den gust of wind rushed out of the west. The 
boat stopped for an instant as if fixed to the spot— 
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and then, with a slight tremulous motion, settled 
into the waves. 

Rover, who sat watching its progress from a 
point beneath, set up a wild howl and dashed into 
the water. I instinctively followed, leaping from 
point to point—slipping among the rocks—catch- 
ing at weeds and briers, which sprang out of the 
erevices—nor was it till I stood upon the very 
margin of the lake, that I reflected on the rashness 
of my design ;—I was wholly unable to swim. Ro- 
ver, however, bore him stoutly from the shore, and 
had almost reached the spot; but not a trace of the 
vessel! could be seen. ‘The torrents of rain ceased, 
and I could now clearly descry a human figure 
emerging from the waves—it was Arthur—and he 
dragged after him, from the bottom, the dear object, 
who clung to him when they sunk. Rover now 
reached them, and with all the sagacity of his tribe, 
seizing the long tresses of Mary in his mouth, so 
as to lift her head out of the water, bore her tri- 
umphantly toward the shore. Arthur swam by 
her side. I could only wait for them on the shore. 
They were now within a few yards of land, when 
Arthur’s strength began to fail .Poor Arthur 
sunk. He rose again—made a few feeble strokes 
——and the waters again covered him ;—he rose— 
endeavoured to speak, cast a mournful look upon 
Mary—folded his arms—and sunk,—forever. A 
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few noiseless bubbles struggled to the surface, and 
his spirit mingled with the air. 

Those, who have stood by the’ bed-side of a 
dying brother, and watched the last faint struggle 
with death—the cold damps gathering upon the 
brow—the fixing eye—the convulsive gasp —with- 
out the power to repress a single groan, have felt 
all that was labouring in my heart. He was a fel- 
low being—a friend—my benefactor—and he sunk 
within a few feet of me into a watery grave. 

But it was no time to indulge the selfishness of 
sorrow. over had come to land, with the body 
of his mistress pale and cold. I took it up, and 
bore it to the house. ‘The servants were in a state 
of distraction ; it was with difficulty I could per- 
suade them to use necessary means for the recovery 
of the unfortunate Mary. After much labour she 
began to breathe, and a few deep groans marked 
the unwillingness with which life returned to its 
deserted tenement. Good God, thought I, what a 
cruelty do I not commit in restoring this wretched 
maid to a desolate existence! Surely she had bet- 
ter, far better, die---and sleep quietly in her grave, 
than revive to see a few more miserable years, 
parentless—brotherless—alone—not a friend on 


earth to alleviate the sorrows of life. I almost 
repented what 1 had done. Yet what right had I 
to sit in judgment on the mysteries of Providence ? 
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it has pleased God to interpose miraculously for 
her. preservation: —let not man attempt to thwart 
his just inscrutable designs ! 

We redoubled our efforts. In a little time she 
seemed partially to have recovered her senses. 
She looked wildly round, and extending her feeble 
hand towards mine, cried with a faint voice, ‘ Ar- 


-thur !? I pressed her hand—my heart was too full 


to speak. Alas! she did not know the touch--- 
but fixing her glazed eye upon me, repeated the 
name of Arthur. ‘It is not Arthur,’ said I---and the 
tears gushed as I spoke. ‘Oh where is he---where 
are they all ?’---and then, as the memory of what 
had passed, had suddenly flashed upon her mind, 
she shrieked out, and fell senseless away. I could 
restrain my feelings no longer, but leaving her in 
the charge of the weeping domestics, hurried out 
of the room. 

The storm which had wreaked its fury, was 
dissipated as suddenly as it arose. I determined 
to walk abroad, and see if I could calm the vio- 
lence of my feelings in the still moonlight. I pass- 
ed through the parlour. There the repast was 
spread, and the chairs were standing reund the 
hospitable board, for those who could never fill 
them again. I strayed down to the margin of the 
lake. The faithful Rover was still swimming 
about, and whining piteously over the fatal 
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spot. Wherever I went, at every turn, something 
arose to refresh the horrour of the scene. 

Mary recovered to linger a few years a misera- 
ble maniac ;--- 


Though health and bloom returned, the delicate chain 


Of thought, once tangled, never cleared again. _ 


She was sensible, however, a few moments before 
she died---thanked the kind domestics, who had 
never left her---and begged to be buried at the bot- 
tom of the garden, beneath an arbour which Ar- 
thur had reared. Her injunction was obeyed--- 
and a small tombstone may yet be found there, un- 
der the long grass, bearing this simple inscription--- 


Poor Mary Burton rests beneath this stone ; 


God suffereth not his saints to live alone. 

















ENNUIL. 





O quantum est in rebus inane. 


PERSIVS. 
Life is full of nothingness. 


CLUB. 


Tue happiest are not always happy; there are 
moments in the life of every man,—and enviable is 
he who can count them,—when the spirits ebb, and 
the heart is sick, and the hours move on slowly 
and heavily. ‘Time and chance bring to all more 
or less of pain and calamity; he however, can 
hardly be called the most miserable upon whom 
the evils of life are most mercilessly thronging ; 
who is bending beneath the pressure of adverse but 
external and adventitious circumstances. O no; 
he who surrounded by friends and _ blessings, feels 
the dreary consciousness that his capacity of giving 


and receiving joy is gone,—that the pleasures and 
9 
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interests, and connections of society have no 
hold upon his heart, he is the unhappy man,— 
he may lift his hand to heaven and pray that 
‘this too solid flesh would melt,’ for to him life 
is worthless and earth a prison-house. He cannot 
even feel the joy of gratitude, that what others 
waste their lives in seeking, is showered upon 
him unsparingly ; for the blessings of life have 
only taught the fatal secret, how worthless they 
are to him who holds them in his grasp ;—that 
like the sun of heaven, they must send their beams 
from afar, or any thing but happiness comes upon 
them. 

These sensations are too saddening, press too 
heavily on the heart to be expressed by the term 
Ennui; since this word has formed a part of our 
language, it has lost much of its significancy; in its 
original strength and expressiveness, it would al- 
most have sufficed to indicate that most desolate 
sensation,—of solitude in society,—when one feels 
that he is as an uprooted plant cast upon the 
face of the waters,—with no one to pray that 
he may yet awhile be upheld, may a little long- 
er look upon the bright sun and the blue heav- 
en,—no one to weep when the storm comes and 
the waves close over him. Fortunately the de- 
mands of society are so numerous and pressing, 


its interests and the characters of men are so va- 
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rious, that they are but few who are not within the 
operation of reciprocal duties and relations ;— 
whom the sympathies and affections of social life 
do not envelop and animate like the air we 
breathe. 
Every one knows and repeats that disappoint- 
ment and calamity come to all, but we are disposed, 
I think, to attribute too much of human suffering 
to these causes ; a very great portion of it seems to 
me to arise from the lassitude—the reaction which 
is sure to follow the few and fleeting moments of 
joyous excitement, that break the monotony of 
human existence. Positive pleasure or pain occu- 
pies but a small part of man’s life; there may be 
some men whose passions are strong, whose springs 
of action are many and powerful, and who are 
ever suffering or enjoying. But with the mass of 
mankind it is far otherwise; their passage from 
the cradle to the tomb is marked by few days or 
hours of a very decided character, or which leave 
behind them a very deep impression. Joy fol- 
lows, or is followed by sorrow at long intervals, 
which with the busy, with those who are happily 
forced into action by the stimulus of want or am- 
bition, pass rapidly and pleasantly, for they are 
winged by occupation and hope; but to the idle 
and to those who hang loose upon society, they are 
apt to be seasons of listlessness and depression. 
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Ennui, we know, is confined to no sex or age or 
class, but I am inclined to think that its grasp is 
heaviest and strongest upon the young and isolated. 
They who have wives and families, and who fill a 
large space in the regard of mankind, who have a 
strong hold upon life because they have much to love 
and care for, are rarely troubled with such morbid 
fancies. It is a very common error,—opinion per- 
haps I should have said, but earnestly do I hope 
thatI may call it an error—that the hours of youth 
are the best and happiest of life. It is called the 
spring-time of existence; and it may be so, for 
what is spring? Aseason in which we have neither 
the flowers and foliage of summer, nor the fruits 
and rich rainbow hues of autumn, nor winter’s 
social fire-side, and clear bright evening, and deep 
blue sky, where the moon rests in glory and seem- 
ing to forget that her beams are borrowed, showers 
them upon earth with as much pride and profusion 
as if they were her own, and the stars are twink- 
ling and sparkling as if they struggled to leave the 
heavens and come down among us ;—a season in 
which we have none of these things, and nothing 
which can compensate for them. 

I believe, and unless I deceive myself, my opin- 
ion is grounded upon facts which I have learnt 
partly from experience, but principally from ob- 
servation, that, if there be a period of life more 
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uncomfortable than any other, it is youth. Child- 
hood is better, for then existence is new, the gloss 
of life is not worn off. Manhood is better, for 
then one is bound to life by strong and enduring 
ties ; then one may have gathered around him many 
who make him happy, as they impose upon him 
the necessity of making them happy. Old age is “ 
better—far better, for then time has stretched his 
halcyon wing over the stormy ocean of life, and 
has stilled the tempests of passion ; then the little 
cares and interests which fill a large space in the 
heart of even the good man, and bind it down to 
earth, loosen their hold, and the soul hits itself in 
high and holy aspirations to heaven, as if it would 
gather strength for its flight to that home, where it 
will rest forever. 
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THE VILLAGE GRAVE-YARD. 


Why is my sleep disquieted ? 
Who is he that calls the dead ? 


ByRon. 


In the beginning of the fine month of October, 
{ was travelling with a friend in one of our north- 
ern states, on a tour of recreation and pleasure. 
We were tired of the city, its noise, its smoke and 
its unmeaning dissipation, and with the feelings of 
emancipated prisoners, we had been breathing for 
a few weeks the perfume of the vales, and the elastic 
atmosphere of the uplands. Some minutes before 
the sunset of a most lovely day, we entered a neat 
little village, whose tapering spire we had caught 
at intervals an hour before, as our road made 
an unexpected turn, or led us to the top of a hill. 
Having no motive to urge a further progress, 
and being unwilling to ride in an unknown country 
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after night fall, we stopped at the inn, and deter- 
mined to lodge there. Leaving my companion to 
arrange our accommodations with the landlord, 
{ strolled on toward the meeting-house. Its situ- 
ation had attracted my notice. There was much 
more taste and beauty in it than is common.—lt 
did not stand, as I have seen some meeting-houses 
stand, in the most frequented part of the village, 
blockaded by waggons and horses, with acourt house 
before it, an engine-house behind it, a store house 
under it, and a tavern on each side; it stood away 
from all these things, as it ought, and was placed 
on a spot of gently rising ground, a short distance 
from the main road, at the end of a green lane; 
and so near to a grove of oaks and walnuts, that 
one of the foremost and largest trees brushed 
against the pulpit window. On the left and lower 
down, there was a fertile meadow, through which 
a clear brook wound its course, fell over a rock, 
and then hid itself in the thickest part of the grove. 
A littie to the right of the meeting-house was the 
grave-yard. 

I never shun a grave-yard—the thoughtful mel- 
ancholy which it inspires, is grateful rather than 
disagreeable to me—it gives me no pain to tread 
on the green roof of that dark mansion, whose 
chambers [ must occupy so soon—and I often wan- 
der from choice to a place, where there is neither 
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solitude, nor society—something human is there— 
but the folly, the bustle, the vanities, the preten- 
sions, the competitions, the pride of humanity are 
gone—men are there, but their passions are hush- 
ed, and their spirits are still—malevolence has 
lost its power of harming—appetite is sated, ambi- 
tion lies low, and lust is cold—anger has done 
raving, all disputes are ended, all revelry is over, 
the fellest animosity is deeply buried, and the 
darkest sins are safely confined by the thickly- 
piled clods of the valley—vice is dumb and pow- 
erless, and virtue is waiting in silence for the 
trump of the archangel, and the voice of God. 

1 never shun a grave-yard, and I entered this. 
There were trees growing in it, here and there, 
though it was not regularly planted ; and I thought 
that it looked better than if it had been—the only 
paths were those, which had been worn by the slow 
feet of sorrow and sympathy, as they followed love 
and friendship to the grave—and this too was well, 
for I dislike a smoothly rolled gravel-walk in a 


place like this. In a corner of the ground rose a 
gentle knoll, the top ef which was covered by a 
clump of pines. Here my walk ended—I threw 
myself down onthe slippery couch of withered pine 
leaves, which the breath of many winters had shak- 
en from the boughs above—leaned my head upon 
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my hand, and gave myself up to the feelings 
which the place and the time excited. 

The sun’s edge had just touched the hazy outlines | 
of the western hills—it was the signal for the breeze 
to be hushed, and it was breathing like an expiring 
infant, softly and at distant intervals before it 
died away. The trees before me, as the wind 
passed over them, waved to and fro, and trailed 
their long branches across the tomb-stones with 
alow moaning sound, which fell upon the ear like 
the voice of grief, and seemed to utter the feeling 
tribute of nature’s sympathy over the last abode of 
mortal man. <A low, confused hum came from the 
village—the brook was murmuring in the wood 
behind me, and lulled by all these soothing sounds, 
I fell asleep. But whether my eyes closed or not, 
I am unable to say, for the same scene appeared 
to be before them, the same trees were waving, 
and not a green mound had changed its form. I 
was still contemplating the same trophies of the 
unsparing victor, the same mementos of human 
frailty. Some were standing upright—others were 
inclined to the ground—some were sunk so deeply 
in the earth, that their blue tops were just visible 
above the long grass, which surrounded them, and 
others were spotted or covered with the thin yellow 
moss of the grave-yard. I was reading the inscrip- 


tions on the stones, which were nearest to me— 
10 
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they recorded the virtues of those, who slepi be- 
neath them, and told the traveller that they hoped 
for a happy rising. Ah! said I—or I dreamed 
that 1 said so—this is the testimony of wounded 
hearts—the fond belief of that affection, which re- 
members error and evil no longer-but could the 
grave give up its dead—could they, who have been 
brought to these cold dark houses, go back again 
into the land of the living, and once more number 
the days which they had spent there, how differ- 
ently would they then spend them—and when they 
came to die how much firmer would be their hope 
—and when they were again laid in the ground, 
how much more faithful would be the tales, which 
these same stones would tell over them: the epi- 
taph of praise would be well deserved by their vir- 
tues, and the silence of partiality no longer requir- 
ed for their sins. 

[had scarcely spoken, when the ground began to 
tremble beneath me.—lIts motion, hardly percepti- 
ble at first, increased every moment in violence, and 
it soon heaved and struggled fearfully, while in the 
sliort quiet between shock and shock, I heard such 
unearthly sounds, that the very blood in my heart 
felt cold—-subterraneous cries and groans issued 
from every part of the grave-yard, and these were 
mingled with a hollow crashing noise, as if the 
mouldering bones were bursting from their coffins. 
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Suddenly all these sounds stopped—the earth on 
each grave was thrown up—and human figures of 
every age, and clad in the garments of death, rose 
fromthe ground and stood by the side of theirgrave- 
stones. ‘Their arms were crossed upon their bo- 
soms—their countenances were deadly pale, and 
raised toheaven. The looks of the young children 
alone were placid and unconscious—but over the 
features of all the rest a shadow of unutterable 
meaning passed and repassed, as their eyes turned 
with terror from the open graves, and strained anx- 
iously upward. Some appeared to be more calm 
than others, and when they looked aboye, it was 
with an expression of more confidence, though not 
less humility; but a convulsive shuddering was on 
the frames of all, and on their faces that same sha- 
dow of unutterable meaning. While they stood 
thus, [ perceived that their bloodless lips began to 
moye, and though I heard no voice, 1 knew by the 
motion of their lips, that the word would have been 
—pardon. 

But this did not continue long—they gradually 
became more fearless—their features acquired the 
appearance of security, and at last of indifference 
—the blood came to their lips—the shuddering 
ceased, and the shadow passed away. 

And now the scene before me changed. The 
tombs and grave-stones had been turned, I knew 
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not how, into dwellings—and the grave-yard be- 
came a village. Every now and then I caught a 
view of the same faces and forms, which I had 
seen before—but other passions were traced upon 
their faces, and their forms were no longer clad in 
the garments of death. The silence of their still 
prayer was succeeded by the sounds of labour, and 
society, and merriment. Sometimes, I could see 
them meet together with inflamed features and 
angry words, and sometimes, I distinguished the 
outcry of violence, the oath of passion and the 
blasphemy of sin. And yet there were a few who 
would often come to the threshold of their dwell- 
ings, and lift their eyes to heaven, and utter the 
still prayer of pardon—while others passing by 
would mock them. 

I was astonished and grieved, and was just go- 
ing to express my feelings, when I perceived by 
my side a beautiful and majestic form, taller and 
brighter than the sons of men, and it thus address- 
ed me—“ Mortal—thou hast now seen the frailty 
of thy race, and learned that thy thoughts were 
vain. Even if men should be wakened from their 
cold sleep, and raised from the grave, the world 
would still be full of enticement and trials, appetite 
would solicit and passion would burn, as strongly 
as ever—the imperfections of their nature would 
accompany their return, and the commerce of life 
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would soon obliterate the recollection of death. It 
is only when this scene of things is exchanged for 
another, that new gifts will bestow new powers, 
that higher objects will banish low desires, that the 
mind will be elevated by celestial converse—the 
soul will swell with immortal vigour and man will 
be prepared for the course of eternity.””. The an- 
gel then turned from me, and with a voice, which 
I hear even now, cried, “ Back to your graves, ye 
frail ones, and rise no more, till the elements are 
melted.” Immediately a sound swept by me, like 
the rushing wind—the dwellings shrunk back into 
their original forms, and I was left alone in the 
grave-yard. 

The sun had long been down—a few of the 
largest stars were timidly beginning to shine, the 
bats had left their lurking places—my cheek was 
wet with the dew, and I was chilled by the breath 
of evening. I arose, and returned to the inn. 
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CALAIS. 


No noise I heard, but all was still as death. 


ANCIENT PoETRY. 


Ir was late one evening in the month of No- 
vember, when [ arrived at Calais, after a tedious 
and tempestuous passage across the British chan- 
nel. As the principal inns were full, Monsieur 
Killiac recommended to me the house of a poor 
woman, who had sometimes accommodated his 
guests, when he could not provide for them him- 
self. It was situated in a retired part of the town, 
upon the sea-shore, and neara small green com- 


* We trust none of our simple readers will be quite so simple as to 
think this adventure a sequel to ‘** Recollections” in our last. Many 
have already heard this tale, and we tell it to those,who have not, as 
it was told to us. Curve. 
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mon, Whose closely trimmed avenues of elm and 
lime-trees, formed a cheerful promenade for the 
inhabitants of Calais. As I entered with my con- 
ductor, we found the good woman just raking up 
the embers of her |ittle fire. Her figure was tall 
and emaciated—her countenance had a melancholy 
expression, and was marked with the furrows 
of many tears. She had once known prosperous 
days, but was then destitute—and a widow, and 
maintained herself by her needle, and the contri- 
butions of transient lodgers like myself. 

As I felt no disposition to prolong the evening, 
I withdrew to my chamber as soon as she had ar- 
ranged itfor me. It had achill, desolate aspect— 
the floor was paved with bricks, and the chimney 
looked as if it had not been cheered by a fire for 
many a winter. A small bed buried in a deep 
recess, an overgrown arm-chair, and a piece of 
broken looking-glass were the only furniture in the 
chamber—a sorry contrast to the well carpeted, 
comfortable apartment I had occupied at Dover. 

The evening was calm and beautiful. A white 
light trembled on the waters, and the moon seemed 
playfully to hide itself among the broad leaves of 
the lime-trees. TI fell into a musing upon some 
strange stories of apparitions; with which we had 
beguiled the tediousness of our passage across the 
channel. How comes it, thought I, that men 
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are so willing to admit the truth of what is so 
contrary to the ordinary course of nature, and 
which, therefore; ought to be credited only upon 
the most unequivocal testimony. How few super- 
natural appearances are confirmed by the evidence 
of more than one sense, that too, the most easily 
deceived ; and generally in seasons, whea the im- 
agination is under some unnatural excitement. 
How easy would it be for me, now, were Lin such 
a state of morbid excitement, to clothe with unearth- 
ly forms the fantastic shadows of the branches, as 
they are dancing in the moon-beams. 

Lost in these reflections, I did not perceive the 
zrowing lateness of the hour, until I was startled by 
the deep tones of a neighbouring clock. All was 
now hushed in repose. The sounds of merriment 
and labour had died away, and the silence of night 
was only broken by the chiming of the waters up- 
onthe pebbles, or the occasional falling of a with- 
ered leaf, as it rustled among the branches. My 
soul naturally caught the soberness of the scene— 
notwithstanding my scepticism, my imagination 
was somewhat affected by the subject of my specu- 
lations, and as the bell tolled the hour of midnight, 
I almost feared, that its heavystrokes would rouse 
some sleeping spirit from its resting-place. My 
candle was wasting in its socket, and having 
availed myself of the glimmering light which re- 
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light which remained, to secure the door, and to 
examine the apartment more carefully (precautions 
which travelling had long since taught me) I re- 
tired to rest. 

I had been asleep, I should judge, about an 
hour, when I was suddenly awaked by some- 
thing which brushed across my face.—I cried out 
—but no one answered. IL looked around—but all 
was darkness—the moon was éither hidden in 
clouds, or had gone down behind the trees. I fan- 
cied that I was mistaken, and that it must have 
been a dream. I again laid myself down—but 
had hardly forgotten myself, when I was roused 
by the cold pressure of a hand—which passed 
slowly over my face. I exclaimed in an agony of 
terror, ‘who’sthere?—for God’s sake, who’s there °” 
—but no one replied. I threw my arms behind 
the bed—but felt nothing. I raised myself upon my 
elbow, and strained my eyes into the darkest cor- 
ners of the chamber—but saw nothing. I listened 
with a painful intenseness—but heard no sound, 
save the breaking of the waters, and the sad, sul- 
len murmur with which they seemed to gather 
strength, as they again swelled upon the ear. 
There was but one entrance to the apartment, and 
that had been secured. I reflected upon the sub- 
ject of the preceding day’s conversation, and would 
fain have persuaded myself that this was all a 
11 
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dream—the vivid impression of an overheated 
fancy. I endeavoured to compose myself once 
more to sleep, when the grasp of the same icy 
hand froze my very soul with horror.—The blood 
rushed to my heart, till it was nigh to bursting. I 
strove to listen, but my ears were benumbed—l 
could only hear the violent throbbings of my bosom, 
as they shook my whole frame with convulsive ag- 
ony. I cannot tell how long I remained so—but it 
could not have been long—nature could not have 
endured it—lI felt this, as I reflected, that the worst 
certainty would be more welcome than this awful 
suspense. I sprang from the bed and passed my 
hands fearfully round every part of theroom—but in 
vain. If it was any thing human, thought I, it must 
be concealed beneath the bed. The thought and 
action were simultaneous—-I threw myself under it 
with a desperate resolution—but encountered no 
one there. I felt somewhat relieved by this scruti- 
ny—but remained yet much disquieted. It could be 
no dream—lI still felt the deadly pressure of the 
hand. It could benothing human—the door was 
still bolted, and there was no other avenue to the 
apartment. I again withdrew tomy bed, but not 
to repose; and enveloping my head in the clothes, 
awaited anxiously the return of morning. 

I was up with the earliest dawn, and carefully 
reexamined the apartment ; but there was no ves- 
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tige of any one having been there. I determined 
to say nothing of the events of the night to my 
/ hostess—but she expressed so much solicitude at 
the wan and troubled expression of my counte- 
/ nance, that I explained to her the cause. ‘Ah! 
sir,’ replied she, ‘I should have told you that the 
| apartment, you occupied, belongs to my unfortu- 
; nate son, who finding the door fastened, on his re- 
turn last night, probably entered the house by 
means of the window in his chamber, which you 
» may have observed, opens upon a shed, and which 
I neglected to secure. He was once industrious in 
an honest calling, but a small legacy left him by a 
distant relation has seduced him into bad courses.’ 
And this was the truth—the young man had re- 
turned intoxicated from a late debauch, and finding 
_ the doors barred against him, resorted to his usual 
expedient—climbing in at the window, which (as 
is common in France) opened in the manner of fold- 

ing-doors, and groping his way to the bed did not 
| retire upon perceiving it was already occupied, but 
with the insensibility natural to a drunken man 
continued to repeat the experiment, as if to assure 
himself more positively of the fact—while the agi- 
tation of my mind prevented my hearing any 
noise, which he made in his retreat. 

I felt not a little gratitude to the good woman for 
unravelling this mysterious adventure ; which after 
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alil could not regret, as it furnished me with an 
excellent illustration of my former theory—in 
shewing a simple cause for that, which I might 
reasonably have attributed to an unknown and su- 
pernatural agency. 
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